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John Steven McGroarty 


Poet Laureate of California 


By BEN FIELD 


T is but infrequently that Overland-Out West 
Magazine has the opportunity to direct attention 
to rewards and honors conferred during the life- 


time of a man, great in the field of creative litera- 
ture. 


John Steven McGroarty is such a man. The 
State of California, through its Legislative Bodies 
and Governor, has fittingly conferred upon him the 
Poet Laureatship. 


The people themselves are honored in honoring 
the Poet. 


Mr. McGroarty is not a native son, having been 
born in Pennsylvania; but he has nevertheless, after 
many years’ residence in the “green Verdugo Hills” 
at Tujunga, and at other points, been reborn in 
California. 


His poem “Just California Stretching Down the 
Middle of the World” proves this: 


“Twixt the seas and the deserts, 
’Twixt the wastes and the waves. 

Between the sands of buried lands 
And ocean’s coral caves— 

It lies not East nor West, 
But like a scroll unfurled, 

Where the hand of God hath hung it, 
Down the middle of the world.” 


And Mr. McGroarty is historian and dramatist 
as well as poet. His “California, Its History and 
Romance” is beloved by thousands of people and 
especially by the youth of our country. 


Who has not witnessed a performance of his 
“The Mission Play” at San Gabriel? Something 
of an Oberammergau for America, it holds a high 
place in the drama of the West, depicting, as it 
does, the arrival and triumphs of the Mission 
Fathers with Fra Junipero Serra at their head. And 
his “La Golondrina” and other plays are distinctive. 


But I like to think of him as poet, for poet he 


is, and California has done well to make him Lau- 
reate. He is indeed Californian! 


Thus we read in his “King’s Highway”: 
“All in the golden weather, forth let us ride today, 
You and I together on the King’s Highway, 
The blue skies above us, and below the shining sea; 
There’s many a road to travel, but it’s the road for me.’ 


And in another poem dealing with California: 


“Thus hath she called with her lips of song, 
Of old, with her breath of musk, . 

From hills where the sunlight lingers long, . 
And the vales in the purpled dusk. 

And so, from her heart’s unwearied love, 
Rings her voice with its olden thrill; 

From the seas below and the skies above, 
She is calling, calling still.” 


Yes, John Steven McGroarty is Californian, and 
Irish-Californian at that. He journeyed to Spain a 
few years ago and would have brought Alphonso 
the king and his queen to Los Angeles, if the times 
had proved to be normal and harmonious. 


He coined the phrase: “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire.” or if he didn’t do that, he certainly put his 
mint-mark upon it. 


You hear him talk of the time “When California 
Began” and of “The Spanish Era,” and he will tell 
you “The Story of the Missions.” I have listened 
to his happy words as I have visited with him out 
there on the broad veranda of his hill-top home at 
Tujunga. 

And I remember with pleasure all his poetic 
genius, his literary and dramatic ability, and his 
deep phlosophy—he is yet a man and a friend, a 
true Californian of sympathetic clay. 


Never will it be written of him, as Robert 
Browning wrote of William Wordsworth on his 
appointment as English Laureate: 


“Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to pin on his coat.” 


McGroarty is a true poet, and friend to all men. 
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Germany in Transition 
FROM THE ARMISTICE TO HITLER 


Associate Professor of Economics, U 


the Armistice without a major 

crisis in the political or economic 
affairs of the world; hardly a month 
without some disturbance in at least 
one of the nations of continental 
Europe serious enough to threaten the 
delicate fabric out of which the comity 
of nations is spun. Again there have 
emerged, in a _ world 
presumably united by a 
League of Nations and 
by treaties of amity, 
groups of countries 
openly hostile to one 
another, armed as never 
before in history. 

Nationalism unfortun- 
ately has proved itself 
to be made of a much 
tougher substance than 
was supposed by those 
who heroically urged 
upon the world the de- 
sirability, if not the 
necessity, of effective 
international co-opera- 
tion. To tame the spirit 
of national rivalry is a cause all the 
more worthy because of its difficulty. 
The failure in this instance or that of 
the peace machinery is deplorable, but 
certainly not conclusive evidence of its 
inefficacy. It is strange indeed that 
this machinery—notably the League of 
Nations—has been one of the stumbl- 
ing ‘blocks to the reconciliation of 
European rivals, 

That the League was accepted by 
European statesmen merely as an 
agency for the enforcement of the 
terms of the peace treaties has been 
widely debated in Germany and con- 
stituted for years one of the most 
effective sources of Hitler propaganda. 
The evidence against the League on a 
number of occasions looked suspicious, 
but it failed to impress those whose 
eyes were steadily directed toward the 
more distant future. A stainless rec- 
ord of consistency is hardly a fair test 


: tz a year has passed since 


of the integrity of any partisan. Even. 


the astute Aristide Briand, sincere ad- 
vocate of peaceful diplomacy, in the 
course of his long career was not al- 
ways consistent. His enthusiastic ad- 
vocacy of the United States of Europe 
was interpreted in many quarters as 


By FELIX FLUGEL, 


an attempt to saddle upon Europe 
French domination. It is doubtful 
whether history will uphold such a 
verdict. 

To understand recent developments 
in Germany these suspicions must, 
however, be kept in mind. They con- 
stitute the cornerstone of Hitler’s 
meteoric career. In this connection the 


This article by Dr. Flugel supplements an 
earlier article on “Hitlerism”? published 1m 
our August, 1932, issue. This pronouncement 
by no less an authority on conditions in Ger- 
many than Dr. Flugel will be read with interest 
by all students of world affairs. The author 
is exceedingly well prepared in his subject, he 
having only recently visited Germany and the 
countries of continental Europe, and approaches 
his subject in a scholarly and unbiased fashion. 


handicaps suffered by Germany as a 
result of the war must be remembered. 
Germany lost about 13 per cent., or 
70,570 square kilometers, of her pre- 
war territory (not including the loss 
of her extensive colonial empire). 
Serious permanent losses. resulted 
from the transfer of iron ore deposits 
and of coal mines. Not to be over- 
looked in the boundary adjustments 
was the separation of East Prussia 
from the Reich, the loss of foreign in- 
vestments, of copyrights and of pat- 
ents—the sources of considerable in- 
come previous to 1914, 

With a heavy debit weighing on her 
shoulders, the German Republic was 
asked to contribute large sums to the 
economic reconstruction of Europe— 
on the assumption, of course, that she 
was responsible for the war. Thus 
reparations, almost immediately after 
the signing of the Armistice, became 
the subject of protracted controversy. 
The Dawes plan (approved August 16, 
1924, effective after September 1, 
1924) far from solved the reparations 
muddle; its shortcomings were con- 
spicuous. While the claims of Ger- 
many’s former enemies remained as 


niversity of California. 


before, 31 billion dollars (132,000,000,000 
marks), no actual sum to be paid as 
reparations was stipulated; nor was 
any mention made of the length of 
time reparations payments were to be 
continued. Elaborate machinery was 
set up for the execution of provisions 
of this plan, including the appoint- 
ment of an Agent General for repara- 
tions payments. The 
plan also called for the 
mortgaging of the Ger- 
man railway system 
and various “key” in- 
dustries (as a guaran- 
tee of payment) and 
allied control of German 
currency was insisted 
upon. The new plan, de- 
fective in so many re- 
spects, had important 
consequences. It renew- 
ed confidence and gave — 
the French an opportu- 
nity to withdraw from 
the Ruhr, without offi- 
cial admission of the 
costliness or the futility 
of their military invasion. But the 
plan contained irritants. It gained for 
Mr. Hitler many followers. 

In the Young plan (effective after 
August 31, 1929), total reparations were 
definitely fixed, the sum agreed upon 
representing a reduction of nearly one- 
third of the original claim. An elabor- 
ate system of commercializing por- 
tions of the annuities (through bond 
issues) was agreed upon and provisions 
were made for the establishment of the 
Bank of International Settlements, an 
institution owned and under the con- 
trol of the leading central banks of the 
world and intended to assume the func- 
tions previously performed by the 
Agent General for Reparations and the 
Transfer Committee. its greatest con- 
tribution to a final liquidation of the 
war’s aftermath lay in the partial re- 
moval of political Pressure from a 
problem which should have been 
recognized from the very beginning as 
one primarily economic in character. 
This plan, however, definitely flinked 
reparations to inter-allied debts; it 
therefore deeply involved the United 
States in European affairs. It threat- 

(Read further on Page 76) 
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ened to destroy any possibility of an 
independent settlement of the repara- 
tions question. But the plan as a 
whole represented a courageous at- 
tempt to heal what had actually be- 
come the sorest spot in European 
politics. Yet from the standpoint of a 
nation already overburdened with tax- 
ation, fighting for economic existence, 
it gave but little consolation. Realiza- 
tion that reparations payments would 
have to be met not only by the present 
generation, but by generations yet un- 
born, that not until 1988 would Ger- 
many be released from this burden, eff- 
set the advantages gained through re- 
duction in the total indemnity and the 
relinquishment of burdensome and 
humiliating foreign control which had 
been exercised by the allies under the 
terms of the Dawes Plan. Resentment 
continued. Opposition to the govern- 
ment responsible for executing this 
agreement—grew daily in intensity. 
Following the death of Stresemann 
in 1929, political currents in Germany 
moved swiftly to the extremes of 
radicalism. The cross currents in Ger- 
man politics had, however, not as yet 
become powerful enough to force the 
main stream of German politics into 
entirely new channels. Since the 
Armistice the same forces which stood 
in opposition to Erzberger, Friedrich 
Ebert and Walther Rathenau were in- 
defatigable in preaching the gospel of 
resistance to every move on the part 
of the German government which 
might be interpreted as submission or 
reconciliation. The Nazis spoke with 
contemptuousness of the results of the 
tedious, often humiliating conferences 
with the representatives of Germany’s 
former enemies, unmindful of the fact 
that political gestures and occasional 
brusqueness could not be avoided. The 
most serious offense of Hitler and his 
followers was their ridicule of Strese- 
mann. They emphatically denied that 
it was his leadership, his eloquence and 
his sincerity which re-won for Ger- 
many not merely her self-respect, but 
likewise the sympathy of her former 


enemies. Under the circumstances it’ 


was a foregone conclusion that they 
would suffer disappointment. 


Il. 


ECONOMIS distress is usually ac- 
companied by political agitation, 
with the correction of some specific 
abuse as its principal objective. A not 
inconsiderable part of the German 
electorate in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war was split into a large 
number of political parties, sometimes 
sponsored by major, but just as often 
by minor economic interests. The Ger- 
man electorate was tossed about from 
one party to another without gaining 
a firm grip on the underlying national 
issues involved, usually being absorbed 
in some relatively unimportant seg- 
ment of the economic structure. This 
situation resulted in considerable flexi- 
bility in party allegiance. It added an 
element of uncertainty to the outcome 
of every election since the electorate 
could not be counted upon to respond 
consistently or intelligently to any 
issues involving foreign policies. 


The establishment of the German 
Republic did not remove the issue of 
monarchism vs. republicanism. Noth- 
ing short of complete eradication of 
the old ruling class and its sym- 
pathizers could have accomplished this 
result. Nor could the conflict between 
the Socialists and their opponents or 
the struggle between the Communists 
and the supporters of private capital- 
ism be avoided. These political and 
economic conflicts, which gave rise to 
the fear of revolution—of either a red 
or a brown Germany—finally led to 
cancellation of reparations obligations. 
Under the circumstances even the 
French felt it advisable to capitulate. 
If this action had taken place ten years 
earlier the German republic might have 
been saved. 


With undernourishment the _ rule, 
rather than the exception, with the 
middle class rapidly disintegrating and 
a few industrial and financial leaders 
gaining economic strength at the ex- 
pense of the masses, there was every 
reason to believe that the radical ele- 
ments would soon gain the upper hand. 
Six million persons who should have 
been gainfully employed and tens of 
millions on the margin of independent 
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existence were pursuing a policy of 


watchful waiting. 

The coalition government’. of 
Chancellor Bruening had brought the 
Social Democrats, the Centrists, the 
State and the Economic Parties to- 
gether, but it had accomplished little 
to quiet the growing dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions. Outwardly it 
was too mild-mannered to satisfy the 
super-patriots. And yet to Chancel- 
lor Bruening Germany owes a deep 
debt of gratitude, for under his able 
leadership final settlement of the 
reparations question was initiated. The 
abrupt dismissal of Bruening by the 
President can be justified only on the 
grounds of the fear of revolution. It 
showed all too clearly the future trend 
of events. Von Papen and _ von 
Schleicher were but stopgaps. 


CCLAIMED as the savior of Ger- 

many, Hitler took office under 
auspicious circumstances. The elec- 
tion which followed his appointment to 
the chancellorship confirmed many of 
his claims. It was only to be ex- 
pected that the new Reichstag would 
promptly vote the Enabling Act, mak- 
ing Adolf Hitler dictator of the Reich. 
That this action means the end of the 
Republic is more than likely. For the 
time being the President of Germany, 
the aged Paul von Hindenburg, will be 
relieved of most of his responsibilities. 
Emergency decrees may now be signed 
by the Chancellor without the Presi- 
dent’s approval. The Reichstag and 
the Reichsrat—the Federal Council of 
States—may be ignored in shaping 
government policies. Popular referen- 
dum will have no place in the new 
regime. The cabinet may negotiate 
treaties with foreign nations, may fix 
the budget and borrow money. Not 
the slightest vestige of parliamentary 
sanction is left. Theoretically the 
President of the republic remains head 
of the Reichswehr—the national army 
of defense, and still retains the power 
to dismiss the cabinet, prerogatives 
which probably mean very little. 

(Read further on Page 76) 


President Roosevelt Speaks 


ul FTER all, there is an element 
in the readjustment of our 


financial systems more important than 
currency, more important that gold, 


and that is the confidence of the peo- 
70] 


ple. Confidence and courage are the 
essentials of success in carrying out 
our plan. You people must have 
faith, You must not be stampeded 
by rumors or guesses. Let us unite 
in banishing fear. We have provided 


the machinery to restore our financial 
system. It is up to you to support 
and make it work. It is your problem 
no less than it is mine. Together we 
cannot fail.” 

—President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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The Battle of San Pasqual 


By LUCIEN M. LEWIS 


courage of our beloved California? 


N December 6, 1846, 86 years the rugged strength and indomitable 
O ago this past December, in a 


lonely valley two and one-half 
miles south-east of Escondido, San 
Diego County, was fought the battle of 
San Pasqual. From the viewpoint of 
men engaged, it could hardly be called 
a battle; rather it might be designated 
as a skirmish of opposing forces on the 
outskirts of civilization. However, 
when we reflect upon what might have 
happened had Kearney’s brave little 
band been annihilated by Pico’s 
lancers, who can say but that the 
battle of San Pasqual might not have 
been epochal in California history? For 
in that battle were two men who after- 
ward wrote their names in bright let- 
ters of gold—General Stephen Kear- 
ney, a brave Union general who im- 
mortalized himself at Seven Pines, 
and Kit Carson, whose services to his 
country as a scout were invaluable. 


Probably most of the readers of this 
article have been over the battle field 
of San Pasqual or have seen that bat- 
tle re-enacted in the wonderful 
pageant, “Felicita,” which the 
Escondido community players produce 
each year. No towering monument 
marks the spot. More appropriate, in- 
deed, are the two chiseled slabs of 
native granite, the larger erected by 
the Native Sons of. the Golden West, 
the other by the American Daughters 
of the Revolution of California. 


Graven in the bronze tablet on the 
larger slab are the names of the 
American officers—Brig. General 
Stephen W. Kearney, Capt. A. R. 
Johnston, Capt. Benjamin Moore, 
Lieut. Edward Beale and Scout Kit 
Carson. Then follow the names of the 
21 men killed or mortally wounded. 
Enclosing those two monuments is a 
rectangular fence of stone, while upon 
the hillside stands that same valiant 
army of cacti under whose sheltering 
lances Kearney’s sorely beset men 
were said to have found shelter. With 
red-plumed helmets and bristling 
bayonets, those guardian angels of that 
long ago kept silent vigil over that 
battle field. On account of its his- 
torical significance as well as its ex- 
quisite beauty, should not the cactus 
blossom rank next to the golden poppy 
as Our most popular flower? Does not 
the cactus itself typify something of 


What a splendid tribute it would be to 
this native plant, as well as a fitting 
memorial to'the heroes of San Pasqual, 
if the schools of our Southland would 
set apart December 6 as “Cactus Day!” 


the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the battle of San Pasqual, the 
writer visited that battle field and 
camped overnight. There, en rapport 
with the spirit of that other December 
morning of the long ago, he heard the 
shouts of the victors and the cries of 
the vanquished. As if from the call of 
some magic bugle, he saw those dead 
warriors reassemble. 


Before proceeding to review that 
battle, however, let us turn back the 
pages of history and ascertain just 
why the fates decreed that Kearney 
and Pico should meet at San Pasqual. 
What was the historical significance of 
that battle? 


In the year 1846, when war between 
the United States and Mexico seemed 
inevitable, President Polk, having 
strong reasons for suspecting that 
England would take advantage of the 
ensuing turmoil and attempt to annex 
California to Canada, sent a combined 
land and naval force to forestall such a 
move. How Gen. John C, Fremont, 
Stockton and others subdued California 
is a matter of common knowledge. Kit 
Carson, who had accompanied Fremont 
as a scout, was despatched to Wash- 
ington with the news of Fremont’s 
victory. 

Meanwhile, President Polk had sent 
Gen. Stephen W. Kearney with 600 
men to capture New Mexico, after 
which they were to proceed to Cali- 
fornia and assist in subduing that ter- 
ritory. After capturing Santa Fe, 
Kearney set out for California. When 
a short distance out he was met by 
Kit Carson who informed him of Fre- 
mont’s success. Thereupon, Kearney 
sents two-thirds of his army back to 
Santa Fe, proceeding with the remain- 
ing 200 men to California. Carson’s 
despatches were entrusted to another 
bearer, while Kit, on account of his 
familiarity with the country, was 
pressed into service by Kearney as a 
scout. 
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However, it seems that Gen. Fre- 
mont, flushed with his first easy vic- 
tories, had been somewhat premature. 
Shortly after Kit Carson’s departure, 
the Californians reassembled their 
scattered troops, captured Los An- 
geles and forced Captain Gillespie, the 
American commander, to embark with 
all his troops for San Diego. General 
Pio Pico was sent south with 150 
splendidly mounted lancers to harass 
Commodore Stockton at San Diego 
and to prevent that officer from pro- 
curing horses and supplies from the 
back country. 


General Kearney and his men ar- 
rived at Warner’s Hot Springs on 
December 2, 1846. It had taken them 
more than two and one-half months 
to make that journey. Picture for 
yourself some of the hardships of that 
long march. Week after week of 
groping through trackless desert and 
burning sands, days on days without 
water for man or beast, constantly be- 
set by hostile Indians, is it any wonder 
that men and animals were weak and 
emaciated when they reached that last 
lap of their journey’s end. Oh, the 
pity that so glorious a march should 
have been marred by that cruel 
tragedy at San Pasqual! 


General Kearney at once sent Cap- 
tain Edward Stokes with this letter to 
Commodore Stockton at San Diego 
apprising him of his arrival: 


Headquarters Army of the West, 
Camp at Warner’s. 
December 2, 1846. 
Sir: 
_I (this afternoon) reached here, 
escorted by a party of the First 
Regiment Dragoons. I came by 
orders of the President of the 
United States. We left Santa Fe 
on the 25th of September, having 
taken possession of New Mexico, 
annexed it to the United States, 
established a civil government in 
that territory and secured order, 
peace and quietness there. 


If you can send a party to open 
communications with us on the 
route to this place and to inform 
me of the state of affairs in Cali- 
fornia, I wish you would do so, and 
as quickly as possible. 

The fear of this let*er falling 
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into Mexican hands prevents me 
from writing more. i 
Your express by Mr. Carson was 
met on the Del Norte, and your 
mail must have reached Washing- 
ton at least ten days since. You 
might use the bearer, Mr. Stokes, 
to conduct your party to this place. 


Very respectfully your obiedent 
servant, 
S. W. KEARNEY, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. A. 


This letter took Stockton completely 
by surprise, since he had previously 
known nothing of Kearney’s approach. 
He seems to have failed to read be- 
tween those lines that Kearney might 
have felt some apprehension for his 
own safety in asking an escort. On 
the contrary he seems to have 
reasoned that the addition of those 
seasoned troops to his own riflemen 
might afford an excellent opportunity 
for surprising and defeating the enemy. 
He therefore hurried preparations for 
Captain Gillespie’s departure, and in 
the meantime sent the following reply: 


Headquarters, San Diego, 
December 3, 1846. 
Half-past six o’clock, p. m. 
Sir: 

I have this moment received 
your note of yesterday by Mr. 
Stokes and have ordered Captain | 
Gillespie with a detachment of 
mounted riflemen and a field piece 
to your camp without delay. 

Captain Gillespie is well-in- 
formed to the present state of 
things in California and will give 
you all needful information. I 
need not, therefore, detain him by 
Saying anything on the subject. 
I will merely state I have this eve- 
ning received information from 
two deserters from the rebel camp 
of the arrival of an additional 
force in this neighborhood of one 
hundred men, which in addition to 
the force previously here makes 
their numbers about one hundred 
and fifty. 

I send with Captain Gillespie as 
a guide one of the deserters, that 
you may make inquiries of him and 
if you see fit, endeavor to surprise 
them. 


Faithfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT F. STOCKTON, 

Commander-in-chief and Governor 
of the Territory of California. 


Captain Gillespie’s forces—39 men 
72] 


altogether—joined those of Genéral 
Kearney near Santa Ysabel on Decem- 
ber 5th. A cold rain had fallen all 
that day, adding to the distress of 
horses and men. 

A council of war was held. Lieuten- 
ant Beale, who seems to have been a 
man of unusual good judgment and 
courage, advised strongly against mak- 
ing a general attack, suggesting in- 
stead that they make a night attack 
and endeavor to stampede and cap- 
ture the horses of the Mexicans. It 
is highly propable that Lieutenant 
Beale, who had seen considerable 
service against the natives, was fully 
aware of the danger of risking a gen- 
eral engagement against the splendidly 
mounted Californians. 

However, General Kearney de- 
termined on a surprise attack at day- 
break on December 6th. From all ac- 
counts obtainable, there is little doubt 
but that Kit Carson was largely re- 
sponsible for this decision. Kit had 
fought with Fremont, consequently he 
had little respect for the natives, whom 
he called cowards and braggarts. But 
those men under Pico, heartened by 
successes at Los Angeles and else- 
where, were a different type of fighters 
from those Carson had encountered. 

Thus it will be seen that there were 
three distinct causes for the ill-fated 
campaign against Pico: First, Com- 
modore Stockton’s eagerness to strike 
a decisive blow at the enemy; second, 
Kearney’s pride in not wishing to re- 
veal to Stockton the real condition of 
his men and animals; third, Kit Car- 
son’s well-meaning but misleading re- 
ports as to the courage and fighting 
ability of the Mexicans. 

On the night .before the battle, Gen- 
eral Kearney sent Lieutenant Thomas 
C. Hammond, with ten men, on a re- 
connoitering expedition to locate the 
enemy. Let us now shift the scene to 
the battle-field. 


y was near dusk when we arrived at 

San Pasqual on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1931. Pitching our tent in a little 
depression a short distance from the 
monument, we spread out our blankets 
for the evening. The thought came to 
us that perhaps on that very spot the 
life blood of some brave soldier had 
been drained away. Night came on 
quickly—a night of stars so bright and 
clear that even the dark valley was 
not wholly in shadow. How different, 
we thought, from that cold, rainy night 
of that long ago that so chilled 
Kearney’s worn men. 
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We walked up the cacti-covered hill- 
side and sat down on a boulder over- 
looking the valley. Suddenly the past 
rises before us like a dream. Down in 
that dark purple valley we see the huts 
of those long-ago Indians, while near 
by are camped Pico’s horsemen. In ad- 
dition to his side arms, each Mexican 
carries a pole to which is affixed a 
wicked-looking spike. After tethering 
their horses, the Mexicans go inside 
the huts to escape the incessant rain. 

Slowly those camp fires die down. 
All is quiet. Then, glancing up to the 
hill above the village, we see shadowy 
forms. Are they men or wild animals? 
Down the hill they move ever so 
cautiously, skulking from bush to bush. 
It is Lieutenant Hammond and his 
scouts. 

Still nearer they come. Up to the 
very Indian huts. A light flashes. On 
the still night air we hear the shrill 
challenge of a Mexican sentry. The 
intruders flee. But in their wild flight 
a jacket and army blanket are acci- 
dentally dropped. 

We see that sentry pick up those 
garments. Minutely he examines 
them. He gives the alarm, and in an- 
other moment General Pico and his 
officers gather about. For a long mo- 
ment Pico examines that jacket and 


blanket. Then he throws them from 
him. 
“Gringoes! Damned gringoes!” we 


hear him shout. “Gringo soldiers!” 

A council of war is called. We see 
Pico discussing the situation with his 
men. “Tomorrow,” we hear him say, 
“the gringoes may attack. But we'll 
be ready for them!” 

We hear him laugh as he slaps a 
fellow officer on the shoulder. The 
men join in this laughter. 

“Now, listen,” we hear Pico say. 
“When the gringoes charge, keep fall- 
ing back just out of reach. When we 
reach yonder forks in the road, I, with 
my men, will keep streight ahead. 
You, Higuera, with the others, will 
slip into that side road and hide till 
the gringoes get by. See?” 

Again we hear Pico and his men 
laugh. He continues: “Then we'll 
wheel back and charge with our lances. 
Higuera and his men will do likewise. 
The trap will close in. And inside that 
trap will be Mr. Gringo.” 


Pico and his men retire into the 
huts. Again the camp fires die down. 
We go back to our tent and roll up in 
our blankets. 

(Continued in June Issue) 
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Our Beautiful World 


shelf at the top of a bluff back 

of her father’s house, overlook- 
ing Paradise Valley, beyond which ma- 
jestic Mount Rainier lifted its snowy 
heights into the clouds. But today she 
did not indulge in her favorite pastime 
of watching the cloud shadows play on 
the white slopes of the snow moun- 
tain. 

Katy had a “secret sorrow.” But, 
unlike those of the other girls in the 
little saw-mill hamlet of Klatskanie, 
her secret sorrow was not an unre- 
quited affection for any of the young 
Klatskanie lumbermen. It differed also 
in that it was indeed secret. No one 
but herself knew anything about it. 

Perhaps it was, more than anything 
else, an inferiority complex. She had 
idolized her brother Tom since at an 
early age their mother’s death had 
thrown them close together for mu- 
tual solace and protection. Then, two 
years ago, Tom had gone for his big 
adventure into the great wide world 
as an enlisted man in the United States 
navy. Since that time Katy was tor- 
mented with the fear that he would 
grow away from her, that contact with 
the worldly people he was sure to 
meet in San Pedro, San Francisco, and 
elsewhere would make her crudities 
and deficiencies loom large in his 
sophisticated eyes. 

It matters little that her reason said: 
“He is fine, too good—he will never 
go back on his little Sis.” Day and 
night the other thought kept intrud- 
ing until it had become an obsession. 

And now she should soon know 
whether or not her fears were well- 
founded. A part of the Pacific fleet 
was on its annual visit to Seattle 
harbor, and Tom, promised a ten-day 
furlough, had written that he would 
be home almost immediately. She 


BUKATY sat on a grassy 


looked for him on every stage that 


rolled into Klatskanie from Tacoma. 
With meticulous care she had put 
the house in order for his homecoming 
and then turned attention to self-im- 
provement. To that end, like any girl, 
she considered a new dress the first 
requisite. Thus it was that a recent 
number of a fashion magazine which 
had inadvertently fallen into her hands 
that morning was at the same time the 
cause of despair and hope. Despair 


By CLARENCE L. GATES 


because the pictures of the gorgeous 
figures in chic gowns on the fashion 
plates showed clearly that the simple 
wash dresses, which for so long a time 
had constituted her wardrobe, did not 
fit in with the world’s notion of a 
snappy, up-to-date costume ; hope that 
by some as yet undetermined means 
she might make herself a dress like 
one of the tantalizing pictures. 

However, there were a number of 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
her acquiring such a dress. First, the 
shelves of the general store at Klat- 
skanie, flanked by a counter piled high 
with sugar-cured hams and bacon, held 
no such material as that from which 
these smart creations were fashioned. 
Then, too, her father’s pay envelope. 
since the mill where he worked was 
running only three days a week when 
not shut down entirely, was woefully 
thin. 

“Impossible,” she thought. “I may 
as well forget it. And what’s the dif- 
ference, anyway? They call us Moss- 
backs up here, and I guess that’s just 
what I am and always will be.” With 
that she tossed the hateful magazine 
into the grass at her feet and tried to 
think of other things. 

But, as many times as she threw the 
magazine aside she picked it up again. 
Besides the artistic illustrations, the 
very names of the materials and the 
glamorous language of the accompany- 
ing descriptions were so intriguing that 
she studied the several pages closely. 

Now, the yellow striped silk crepe 
with slenderizing effect; this one was 
pretty, but she hardly needed to re- 


-sort to optical illusions for her figure’s 


sake. Then, there was the two-piece 
linen, with white skirt with high waist- 
line, worn with a sleeveless jacket of 
brown: if only she could have one like 
that! But she knew she could not 
attempt the manufacture of that one 
at home. The next one she studied 
longingly : number 1731, enticingly cool 
with sleeveless arms caped in modish 
manner. But, no, the material, silk 
organdie, was out of reach of her 
slender pocket-book. 


“Everything is out of reach now,’ 
she concluded regretfully, remember- 
ing also that she had been compelled 
to forego even the simple pleasure of 
attempting the art of make-up because, 


that morning, she had found that the 
store at Klatskanie had no rouge or 
lipstick in stock. 

In disgust she threw the magazine 
away again and gazed out over flower- 
carpeted Paradise Valley. Across her 
memory there flashed one of her 
favorite childhood verses: 


“The world is so full of a number 
of things, 

I am sure we should all be as 
happy as kings.” 


But that meant little to her just now, 
when the lack of a great number of 
seemingly important things kept her 
from being happy. 

“Oh, yes, it is a beautiful world all 
right for those who have what -they 
need,” she mused. And in a fit of 
abstraction she walked slowly back to 
the house. 

There she found anofher letter and 
a package from Tom. 

“IT may get my furlough any mo- 
ment now,” the letter read, “and I 
may have to wait a week or two. So 
I am sending a present I bought for 
you yesterday—a couple of dresses. 
Hope you will like them. For two 
whole years I have dreamed of seeing 
you in such a dress, and when I| saw 
these in a store window yesterday I 
just had to rush in and buy them.” 

With trembling fingers Katy tugged 
at the wrappings of the package. 
Dresses such as he had dreamed of 
seeing her wearing! She could hardly 
wait until the troublesome knots were 
unfastened. Then at last, drawing the 
contents from the box, she held in her 
arms—no such smart creations as were 
pictured on the discarded fashion 
sheets, but two dainty wash dresses. 
Dresses such as for a long time she 
had worn so charmingly, such as for 
two years Tom had dreamed of seeing 
her wearing! 

A great light dawned upon Katy. 
She buried her face in the folds of one 
of the dresses and kissed it over and 
over again, 

“Oh, you darling,” she cried aloud. 

“Which? The dress or me?” called 
a good-looking young sailor, dressed 
in his natty blues, as he bounded in at 
the door to pick her up and plant a 
kiss on each rosy cheek. 

(Read further on Page 80) 
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History—Then and Now 


a dearth of -historians. Every 

age has its enthusiastic crop of 
scholars who laboriously record our 
doings on this little ball of mud. With 
commendable’ zeal they labor faithfully 
at their task, and when they pen 
“finis” to their particular contribution 
we take their writings, bind them nice- 
ly and quickly store them away on 
forgotten library shelves. Most of 
these volumes, upon which so much 
effort had been spent, act merely as 
dust catchers and their peaceful slum- 
bers are disturbed only when some 
irritated and impatient student is com- 
pelled to finish a thesis. 

The majority of historical tomes, sad 
to state, are alike. If they do differ 
from their predecessors it is only in 
the arrangement of material. It’s the 
same old story, but told in a slightly 
different way. However, let us not 
cast the whole blame for this state of 
affairs oan the shoulders of historians. 
The great majority of people read his- 
torical works as they would novels. 
They are strongly attracted by pyro- 
technical events. They desire action 
of the characters. The interest of the 
reader usually centers itself more on 
the individual actor rather than on the 
stream of historical forces which 
brought him upon the stage. 

Let it not be forgotten that the 
writing of honest history imposes a 
very difficult task upon a scholar. It 
is by no means an easy feat to assem- 
ble people and events in. their proper 
relationship. 

In past ages we emphasized isolated 
facts. Dates, for example, were con- 
sidered to be of prime importance. 


T: world has never suffered from 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


Many a youngster returned home with 
a series of numbers dancing before his 
tired eyes. When, at last, he left 
school, he probably remembered a half- 
dozen dates; and within a month or 
two these valuable gems of knowledge, 
acquired with so much effort, had also 
completely vanished from his 
consciousness ... 

Fortunately we have learned that it 
is very poor pedagogy to cram dates 
into a youngster’s cranium. We have 
also learned that it is by no means a 
wise thing to téach a child the date 
upon which a great battle took place, 
and to consider it to be a matter of 
small importance to have an under- 
standing of the social and _ political 
forces that brought the conflict about. 

Some people will no doubt say that 
we did give the pupil “reasons’ ’for 
battles and so forth; but, if we did 
give the credulous neophyte any ex- 
planation for various historical 
phenomena it was generally of a highly 
superficial kind, and not at all con- 
ducive to a penetrating insight into 
the nature of historical develop- 

In modern times, however, the teach- 
ing as well as the writing of history 
has changed. No more, as of old, do 
we tax the minds of pupils with use- 
less data. A proper understanding of 
history is not characterized by an 
ability to perform feats with one’s 
memory and to roll off a string of 
dates and to be able to give the names 
of some half-forgotten monarchs. 

We do not care much for the date 
of certain battles, but we consider it 
to be a matter of prime importance to 
have a perspective of the social factors 


that brought the conflict about. We 
are not impressed greatly when we 
hear the exact year when a certain 
mortal was crowned king. We want 
to know why that country had a 
monarchy. Our aim is to attain a 
proper understanding of the social 
forces underlying our historical evolu- 
tion on this earth. 

We are living in a very rapid age. 
Something occurs in Europe or the 
farthest corner of Asia. The news is 
brought to us within a few minutes 
and in a few hours (if it takes that 
long) the newspapers carry head- 
lines, editorials and even illustrations 
of the people and areas _ involved. 
Science has made our world a smaller 
place than it formerly was. 


Thus the old historical approach has 
been definitely abondoned. A new one, 
vital and fresh, is being developed. 
The work of such scholars as Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, is doing much to 
enlighten people and his writings are 
being eagerly read by the thousands 
who seek a clear insight into history. 
The trend of present day pedagogy is 
toward a_ wider outlook. Human 
psychology has also come in for wider 
and more serious attention. 

We have come to realize that the 
literature of a people can give us as 
good an insight into their social un- 
folding as a knowledge of certain bat- 
tles that have marked their existence. 

The historian of the future will ap- 
proach his duties with an entirely dif- 
ferent outlook. Instead of trying to 
excel the author of the “Arabian 
Nights,” he will endeavor to emulate 
the methods of a Euclid or a Newton. 
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ful canvases seen in the general 

run of mixed exhibitions in lead- 
ing California salons during the cur- 
rent season, we realize that it must be 
a far more difficult task to paint an in- 
teresting and techniquely sound can- 
vas than the layman supposes. 


For the past few years, as a matter 
of fact, exhibitions of collective works 
in the West have appeared ragged and 
uneven. In each of the various show- 
ings, juried as they are, the good, bad 
and indifferent elbow one another in 
true holiday fashion. Always a num- 
ber of fine works are to be found, but 
far too many weak and insincere can- 
vases are allowed, which brings us 
face to face with the fact that art in 
California is undergoing a strange and 
none too subtle change. 


If, at the colse of each season, some 
discriminating group might select and 
assemble the outstanding examples 
and display them collectively in a 
proper manner, | feel that we would 
find the result gratifying. Such a 
showing,—by _invitation—would at 
least give us a unified and condensed 
record of the best examples of our art 
progress in the West. 


A general survey of annual spring 
exhibitions from San Diego to San 
Francisco reveals a lively ferment in 
Western art. The works of our older 
academicians vie with a younger group 
who tend strongly toward post-im- 
pressionism. Much of the latter 
deals with the “local scene” and shows 
some of the revolutionary influence of 
the much publicized Mexican fresco 
painters. However, the various col- 
lections maintain a comparatively high 
average of excellence and in almost 
every instance some few canvases are 
shown that stimulate interest and 
prove that satisfactory progress is 
being made in the field of art on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The annual exhibitions of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club at the Egan Gallery 
and the Ninth Annual at the Pasa- 
dena Art Institute, introduced a num- 
ber of new painters and brought out a 
group of strong canvases, although it 
was generally felt that neither of 
these collections were altogether rep- 
resentative. 


J ist can by the rarity of success- 


The Art Parade 


EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


Los Angeles Musuem, Exposition 
Park, is holding its Fourteenth An- 
nual Exhibit of Painting and Sculp- 
ture from April 7th to June 12th. The 
only cash prize announced is offered 
through the generosity of a New York 
art dealer,, Bertram C. Newhouse. In 
addition to a prize of $100 for the best 
painting in this show, the same dealer 
is offering a prize of $50 for the best 
work in the coming annual exhibit of 
the California Water Color Society, 
and one of $25 for the best print by a 
Californian in the Printmaker’s Inter- 
national which was held March Ist to 
3lst at the Los Angeles Museum. 
Where is the Los Angeles Museum 
Patrons’ Association? With some 
$30,000 reported in its treasury, it is 
hoped that the Association may be 
stimulated by the example of Pasa- 
dena, Santa Cruz, San Diego, Pomona 
and Gardena, where substantial cash 
prizes have been awarded in recent 
art exhibitions held in those commun- 
ities. 

An exhibition assembled for circuit 
in the United States by a group of 
Guatemalan artists, serving as a com- 
mittee on invitation from the Director 
of the Los Angeles Museum, is com- 
posed of examples of the work of 
leading artists now residing in Guate- 
mala and who have been actively 
painting since 1900. It was selected 
with a view to not only presenting the 
work of the contemporary Guatemalan 
artists, but with the object of empha- 
sizing the vivid colors and general 
paintability of the delightful and in- 
teresting country. It is hoped that 
those who by this exhibition have 
their first opportunity to view the 
work now being done by the artists of 
our progressive sister Central Ameri- 
can republic, with a total population 
not exceeding that of Los Angeles 
County, will be impressed not only by 
the paintings themselves, but by the 
variety and character of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The Ilsley and the Hatfield Galleries 
in Los Angeles gave us two of the 
most delightful shows of the spring 
season, one being the Maynard Dixon 
collection and the other the late work 
in water colors by Millard Sheets, and 
the astonishing wood sculptures of 
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No finer 
in recent 


Donald Hord of San Diego. 
things have been shown 
years on the Pacific Coast. 


Alexander Cowie, of the Biltmore 
Salon, is deserving praise for bringing 
out a large and comprehensive col- 
lection of the original cartoons for 
murals by Eugene Savage. These are 
allegorical figure compositions exe- 
cuted with great skill and fine color 
harmony. 


Filling a long felt need in the field 
of California and Southwestern art, 
the newly organized Foundation of 
Western art has opened temporary ex- 
hibition galleries and executive office 
at 627 South Carondelet Street in Los 
Angeles, where a permanent collec- 
tion of works by representative West- 
ern painters, sculptors, etchers and 
craftsmen are being shown. 


Aiming to establish a uniform stand- 
ard as a guidance for students and 
laymen alike, the Foundation, which 
is philanthropic and non-commercial, 
will function as an important addition 
to educational and cultural movements 
in the West. 


Its paramount object, aside from its 
exhibition features, will be its endea- 
vor to discover and encourage new 
talent in the arts by granting yearly 
scholarships to deserving students. 

Two exhibition galleries will be 
maintained,—one for current exhibi- 
tions and one for a permanent collec- 
tion of representative works by native 
painters who have contributed some 
distinct service to Western art over 
a period of time, and whose efforts 
deserve special recognition. 

All works exhibited will be by invi- 
tation only and no prize competitions 
will be held. Artists invited will be- 
come “Exhibiting Members” of the 
Foundation and works selected are 
not subject to a jury. No expense is 
attached to exhibitors. 

Credit for the formation of the 
Foundation is due to the generous sup- 
port of Mr. Max Wieczorek, noted 
portrait painter, and prominent in 
civic, social and cultural circles in the 
Southwest. 


A statue of Juan Rodviquez Cab- 
rillo has recently been unveiled in the 
patio of the Santa Ana Historical 


(Read further on Page 78) 
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The program of the Nazis, as formu- 
lated in 1920 by Gottfried Feder and 
Adolf Hitler, contains many, if not all, 
of the demands of the Hitler regime. 
That it is intended to be taken as the 
present program of Hitlerism is borne 
out by the fact that practically all 
official Nazi publications still reprint 
the original text. Article 5 of this pro- 
gram specifically states that only citi- 
zens may hold public office; hence 
Jews will be summarily dismissed from 
such offices. Article 8 states that all 
non-Germans who have migrated into 
the Reich since August 2, 1914, are to 
be deported. Article 16 contains a de- 
mand for the socialization (Kom- 
munalisierung) of department stores, 
also directed against Jewish business 
interests. This program, the details 


of which are a matter of public record, 


has never been rescinded. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to assume that this 
document will guide Chancellor Hitler 
in years to come. This is not an op- 
portune time to agree or to disagree 
with the objectives of Hitlerism. Yet 
it should be clearly understood that the 
program of the Nazis leaves nothing to 
the imagination. To carry out the 
projected reconstruction of Germany 
will require years; consequently Hitler 
asked and received from a carefully 
controlled Reichstag the power to ex- 
periment with his policies for a period 
of four years. In fairness to Hitler 
and his followers it must be said that 
many of the planks in the party pro- 
gram represent much needed reform. 


(Continued from Page 70) 


It errs in the direction of over-em- 
phasis of nationalism and racial anti- 
pathies. Hitlerism, it must be recalled, 
is the direct outgrowth of the harsh 
terms of the Armistice and the Treaty 
of Versailles. Isolated politically and 
surrounded on all sides by hostile na- 
tions heavily armed, it was only 
natural for Germany to defend herself 
with whatever weapons still remained 
at her disposal. Fearing extinction 
Germany resorted to extreme national- 
ism. The anti-semitic movement con- 
stitutes the tragedy in this desperate 
attempt to maintain her national 
identity. Her convalescence depends 
largely upon the attitude of her neigh- 
bors. The particular form of govern- 
ment under which Germany lives is far 
less important than the sensibilities of 
that government. It may be too late 
to save the present German Republic. 
But it is never too late to exert a sym- 
pathetic influence to the end that com- 
mon sense and national decency may 
be maintained. 

Recrimination is the weapon of the 
coward. It should be avoided in this 
instance, as in all others. Not libel- 
lous rumors, well-authenticated 
facts are the substance of history. In 
our judgment of the present German 


situation—which concerns every civil- 


ized nation of the world—we must ex- 
ercise restraint. 

Atrocity stories have already been 
widely circulated. That brutal beat- 
ings were inflicted by the Nazis involv- 
ing a number of innocent Jews and 


An Unusual Western 


HE Hollywood motion picture col- 

ony is the mecca for interesting 
and unusual activities and personalities 
from all parts of the world. Artists 
covered here in the most unique sur- 
roundings. 


Perhaps the only cameo cutter in 
California and certainly one of the 
few in America, Joseph Morgan, is 
keeping alive this ancient art in a new 
form in his charming’ art-jewelry 
of note and ability are frequently dis- 
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store at 12027 Ventura Boulevard in 
Studio City. 


Here amid a collection of antiques 
and precious stones, gathered during 
his 60 years as a world traveller, Mr. 
Morgan, through his classes, is im- 
parting his skill in miniature sclupture 
to a number of students. He has sculp- 
tured the likenesses in miniature on 
cameos of such world figures as Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, many noted mo- 
tion picture celebrities, and others. 
Mr. Morgan is an authority on herald- 
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Germany In Transition 


others suspected of disloyalty needs no 
denial. The evidence is convincing. 
Even the censored reports which have 
come out of Germany speak of mal- 
treatment of the Jews. During the 
heat of battle such unfortunate inci- 
dents are inevitable. In considering 
these cases of violence it should be re- 
membered that for the past six or 
seven years political murders have 
been a regular occurrence in Germany, 
and that all parties, not merely the 
Nazis, have been offenders. 

The cruel treatment recently ac- 
corded some of Germany’s leading in- 
tellectuals is, of course, inexcusable. 
Men who regained for Germany in the 
post-war period the respect of her for- 
mer enemies are either living in exile 
or in constant danger of physical 
violence. The list of those persecuted 
includes the gentle Albert Einstein, 
Bruno Walter, one of Germany’s out- 
standing symphony directors, whose 
genius is well known in the United 
States, Lion Feuchtwanger, the novel- 
ist, Emil Ludwig, Erich Remarque, 
and Max Reinhardt. Others could be 
mentioned—the victims of racial dis- 
crimination. That this situation will 
not be tolerated indefinitely by Ger- 
mans proud of their intellectual heri- 
tage seems only reasonable. The 
sobering effect of victory is likely to 
reshape Hitler’s viéws on a great many 
questions of vital concern to the world. 
If it does not he is doomed to ultimate 
failure. Instead of reviving the Ger- 
man spirit he will crush it. 


Artist 


ry and executes armorial bearings and 
crests on hand-made jewelry, along 
with his work as a lapidary. 


A visit to this interesting art-jewel- 
ry shop will well repay those who ad- 
mire the rare and beautiful in gems 
and jewels. Mr. Morgan is most gra- 
cious in showing his collections and 
in illustrating his methods. Visitors 
are gladly welcomed at the shop. 
Southern Californians may take pride 
in having in their midst such a crafts- 
man as Mr. Morgan, 
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Heard at Minneapolis Convention, Department of Superintendence 


N°? since the days of Horace Mann 

has there been so much need in 
America for improved education. Not 
since his generation has there been so 
great a need for interpreting the de- 
fects and accomplishments of our 
schools. Never, in our history, has it 
been so necessory for our people to 
understand the social order—its in- 
equalities, its imperfections and its in- 
spiring possibilities. 

There never will be a Utopia, but 
only the confirmed pessimist or the 
utterly unenlightened dares to say that 
the disaster which is upon us cannot 
yield to intelligence and courage. 


CLYDE R. MILLER, Director of Educa- 
tional Service, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


ANY school systems in the Unit- 

ed States manage their business 
programs far better than most private 
corporations. It also appears to be 
true that public school business man- 
~ agement is in most cities of the United 
States superior to the management 
practiced in other fields of govern- 
mental activity. 

School buildings are usually built 
with better adaptation to the educa- 
tional program and their ultimate 
utilization than are court houses, city 
halls, or public office buildings. 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


HE making of schoolbooks has im- 

proved vastly during the past 20 
or 25 years. The textbook today is a 
better teaching instrument than it has 
ever been—free in treatment, less 
“textbookish.” 

In manufacturing, publishers are 
becoming more scientific as is in- 
stanced by the fact that certain pub- 
lishers are supporting research con- 
cerning the type page. 

Appropriate teaching materials are 
essential to realize educational ideas. 
No community committed to univer- 
sal education can possibly command 
enough teachers of first-rate ability to 
realize its aspirations. There will al- 
ways be need of instructional mate- 
rials. Except through their use, we 


know of-no other way to keep in sight 
of our frontier thinkers. 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM, Harvard Univer- 
sity Cambridge. 


HEN principals were asked what 
subjects they would add to the 
curriculum, if unrestricted, the most 
important ones were in the following 
fields: agriculture, guidance, home eco- 
nomics, commercial, music. This fact 
is of tremendous significance in these 
times when “depression attacks” are 
made on so-called non-academic fads 
and frills. When principals were 
asked what subjects they would elimi- 
nate, the most important ones were in 
the fields of language and mathemat- 
ics. 


ORLIE M. CLEM, Professor of Second- 
ary Education, Teachers College, Syra- 
cuse University, New York. 


ITHERTO we have regarded the 
schools of America as her best 
insurance, now we are canceling this 
insurance for the youth of the coun- 
try, or we are weakening its value by 
selling the schools to the lowest bid- 
der and depriving the children of pro- 
fessionally minded teachers. 


LOTUS D. COFFMAN, President, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


TRADITIONALLY schools existed 

solely for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the status quo. Any teaching of 
new ideas would have been scholastic 
and social heresy. The schools func- 
tioned only in passing on accepted 
traditions, accepted sanctions, accepted 
solutions—in other words, indoctrinat- 
ing the masses of children with the 
accepted ideas of their fathers and 
forefathers. 

Teachers must prepare themselves 
for a new evaluation of school ob- 
jectives. They must develop greater 
skill in teaching; they must become 
more capable students of social issues; 
they must take a more vital part in 
life than they have heretofore done if 
they are to make the social studies the 
core of the curriculum as they must 
be. 


A. THRELKELD, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Superintendent, 


TRINGENT requirements should 
be made for admission to teacher 
training schools which would reduce by 
at least two-thirds the number of ap- 
plicants accepted. Strict regulations 
relative to the graduation of students 
should be put into effect which would 
materially reduce the number of grad- 
uates. This sort of control is effec- 
tively operated now by the better 
legal and medical schools. 


PAUL C. STETSON, Superintendent, in- 
dianapolis Indiana, 


NE of tht first steps to be taken 
practically in effecting a closer 
connection of education with actual 
social responsibilities is for teachers to 
assert themselves more directly about 
educational affairs and about the or- 
ganization and conduct of the schools: 
assert themselves, I mean, both in the 
internal conduct of the schools by 
introducing a greater amount of teach- 
er responsibility in administration, and 
outside in relation to the public and 
the community. The present dictation 
of policies for the schools by bankers 
and other outside pecuniary groups is 
more than harmful to the cause of edu- 
cation. It is also a pathetic and tragic 
commentary on the lack of social pow- 
er possessed by the teaching profes- 
sion. Teachers will not do much for 
the general settlement of social prob- 
lems outside of the indirect influence 
of academic discussion, until they have 
asserted themselves by taking an ac- 
tive share in the settlement of the ed- 
ucational problems which most directly 
concern teachers in their own local 
communities. Begin at home is again 


the lesson to be learned. 

JOHN DEWEY, Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

(Read further on Page 79) 


O exclude art, health, and music in- 

struction would actually increase 
the cost of schools in Detroit, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Supt. 
Frank Cody before a subcommittee of 
the Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
cation. It would require 900 more 
teachers, he declared, if Detroit re- 
turned to the traditional curriculum 
and organization. 
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THE ART PARADE 


Museum. It is a heroic figure of the 
doughty old navigator, the first tour- 
ist ever to set foot on what is now 
known as California,.nearly 400 years 
ago. This statue of him was modeled 
by Ada May Sharpless, a sculptress 
whose childhood was spent in Santa 
Ana, and who studied under the great 
Antoine Bourdelle during four years 
in Paris. The placing and background 
accessories mar this otherwise worthy 
rendering. 

Edouard Vysekal of Los Angeles 
has been exhibiting at the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor in San Francisco 
and the Los Angeles Comera Pictor- 
ialists at the de Young Memorial 
Museum. 


Lloyd LePage Rollins is no longer 
director of San Francisco’s two art 
museums. The post will be filled by 
Dr. Walter Heil, assistant director of 
the Detroit Museum of Art. Since 
1930 Mr. Rollihs transformed the M. 
H. De Young Museum from a curi- 
osity shop into one of the country’s 
most attractive museums. Junius 
Cravens, independent art critic of the 


(Continued from Page 77) 


Argonaut, is also out of his post. 
These are changing times in art. 


Of special interest to collectors and 
craftsmen is the announcement by 
Mr. C. Squedquiki, Nice (France), of 
the recent publication of “Pueblo In- 
dian Pottery,” Volume I, with fifty 
reproductions in color from specimens 
in the famous collection of the Indian 
notes are by Kenneth C. Chapman, 
Curator of Indian Arts Fund and the 
Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 


This first volume will include an in- 
troductory group of four plates illus- 
trating the ceramic art in pre-Colum- 
bian times, from the earliest unfired 
clay vessels of the ““Basketmaker’”’ per- 
iod to the highly developed ceramic 
types of ancient Pueblos, deserted 
long before the Spanish conquest. 


Following these, Mr. Chapman will 
show the distinctive characteristics of 
the antique and modern wares from 
nine of the Rio Grande Pueblos where 
the art still flourishes, remarkably un- 
influenced by nearly four centuries of 


contact with an alien culture. Here, 
despite the growing ease of intercom- 
munication, each village has continued 
to develop its own distinctive art, the 
characteristics of which are singularly 
manifest in this superb collection, 
which will include also one plate of 
the distinctive designs of each Pueblo, 
from drawings by the author. 


Accompanying the portfolio (size 
11% in. by 14% in.) is a twelve-page 
introduction with notes by Mr. Chap- 
man, who as artist, curator, writer, 
and lecturer, has gained wide recog- 
nition for his mastery of the subject. 
Text and notes are in both English 
and French. This handsome edition is 
limited to 750 copies. 


With several other popular subjects 
to follow, the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica has just issued three of a series 
of “Britannica Booklets,” namely 
“Chinese Art,” “Painting’’ and “Jap- 
anese Art.” 


These booklets are made up of ar- 
ticles and illustrations taken from the 
latest Fourteenth Edition of the En- 


reau drawers, etc. 


to swell the total. 


507 Fifth Avenue 


1. It is estimated that there is approximately 
$500,000,000 worth of old discarded gold jewelry 
lying idle in homes throughout the United States. 


2. Nearly everybody—every family—has a little 
of this old jewelry, stored in boxes, trunks, bu- 
It serves no one—neither you, 
your neighbor nor your government. 


3. The United States Assay Office, Department 
of the Treasury, does not purchase old gold 
“scrap” in amounts of less than $100.00. 


4. This makes it impossible for you to sell your 
old valuable trinkets directly to your government. 


7. ALL GOLD that is finally accepted and purchased by this non-govern- 
mental organization will be turned over to the UNITED STATES 
ASSAY OFFICE. Not one ounce will find its way to private individuals 
or commercial users through us. Send your package today—no matter 


how small nor how large; a single ring or a box full. 


For Each *1,000,000 in Gold in the United States Treasury 
there is issued Millions in Money 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR GOLD RECOVERY 


5. This organization will accept such 
gold_ trinkets, 
crowns and bridgework, rings, brace- 
lets, pins, etc. for inspection, testing 
and weighing; paying you its estimate 
for their full value at the rate pre- 
scribed by law, less a small charge. 
Even plated articles will bep aid for at 
their proportionate value. 
package by Insured Parcel Post. 


6. Should you be dissatisfied for any 
reason, you need only return our re- 
mittance within ten days, and your 
package will be returned to you im- 
mediately. 


watch cases, chains, 


Send your 


Every piece helps 


New York City 
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cyclopaedia Britannica, and readers 
will appreciate the authority and the 
beauty of text and _ illustration 
throughout. 

The articles are presented as they 
, appear in the Britannica, signed by 
one or another of the eminent con- 
tributing authorities, under the editor- 
ship of Warren E. Cox, art director 
of the Britannica. The term “book- 
lets’? hardly does justice to these vol- 
umes. Each volume includes many 
full-page plates in color, as well as 
numerous half-tones. 

For those interested in the arts, 
these booklets will be found extremely 
useful and valuable. 


By MRS. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT* 


F possible, there should be close co- 
operation between the home and 

the school so that parents will know 
what the teachers are trying to do for 
their children and co-operate with 
them in order that the children may 
get the best there is out of their school 
years. 

For this reason I have always felt 


that the parent-teacher associations 
are a very valuable asset to the life of 
the children during their school years. 
If it is possible for the parents and 
teachers to get together and agree on 
certain things for the children at this 
time, such, for instance, as regular 
hours for going to bed, school lunch- 
eons, no movies except over the week 
ends, and the type of books that the 
children shall read, I think we will find 
the early school years of greatly in- 
creased value to all children. 


*An address by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Jan. 13, over NBC network. Used by 
special permission of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
—Reprinted from “School Life.” 


HERE is general agreement that 

mass instruction is an inefficient 
instrument where there is so wide a 
range of ability, attainments, interests, 
and responsiveness as in_ special 
classes for slow-progress pupils. 


WILLIAM J. O'SHEA, Superintendent, 
New York City Schools. 
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if It’s business that brings you to St. Louis, 
you'll find In the American and Annex 
Hotels all that a business man desires 
when traveling... central location, cour- 
teous, efficient service, rates that will make 
your sales manager smile . . . and meal 
that will give you something to brag about 
to your friends who haven't yet discovered— 


WRITERS 


do your stories land 
the editors’ checks? 


if not—there’s a reason. Don't 
blame the depression for every- 
thing. Learn to improve your 
own work. 


LET PLOT ROBO JR. 
HELP YOU 


Whether you are an established writer 
or a tyro, PLOT ROBO JR. will help 
you to write better, more saleable 
stories. 


PLOT ROBO JR. supplies you with a 
million plots if you need them—it 
gives you fresh ideas which every 
writer needs—it never stifles your own 
imagination, but on the contrary, sti- 
mulates it. It is an inspiration and 
a guide. 


PLOT ROBO JR. IS THE JUNIOR 
EDITION OF THE FAMOUS PLOT 
ROBO-GENIE invented by Wycliffe 
A. Hill. It has received tens of thou- 
sands of columns of newspaper pub- 
licity all over the world and is being 
used by successful and established 
writers. 

Order your PLOT ROBO at once and 
turn rejection slips into checks. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 
422 H. W. Hellman Bidg., 
354 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed, find $ 
for which please ship me immediately 
ROBO JR. indicated by the squares 
checked below. (There are six Robo 
Juniors, one for each type of story 
listed.) They are: 


The Scenario Plot $2.00 


(Melodramatic Romance) 


Romance Without Melodrama........$2.00 


Action — Adventure $2.00 
Detective — Mystery $2.00 
Comedy $2.00 
Short-Short Story $2.00 


SPECIAL—ALL SIX FOR....$10.00 


Address 


City 
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(With Acidophilus Culture) 


MALTOPEP IS AN ALKA- 
LINE FORMING FOOD. It 
neutralizes acidity (Acidosis). 
Acidosis often causes Cancer, 
Diabetes, Rheumatism and 
Stomach Ulcers. 


MALTOPEP AIDS _ DIGES- 
TION, RELIEVES GAS 
PAINS, bloating and heart 
throbbing. 


MALTOPEP CORRECTS CON- 
STIPATION. It contains a 
culture of viable (live) Acido- 


conditions, stimulates bowel 
action and provides a friendly 
intestinal flora in which putri- 
fication and disease germs can- 
not thrive. 


MALTOPEP IS FREE FROM 
DRUGS, possessing decided 
therapeutic qualities. It is es- 
sentially a MALT AND ACI- 
DOPHILUS HEALTH FOOD 
BEVERAGE, delicious in taste 
and flavor, can be taken freely, 
and used to supercede tea, cof- 
fee or chocolate if desired. Ex- 
cellent in cases of malnutrition, 
nervousness, debility, indiges- 
tion and stomach disorders of 
all kinds. 


MALTOPEP PRICES 


Parcel Post or 
Expressage Prepaid 


Ine Pint $ 1.25 

One Quart 2.25 

One-half Gallon (one month's 
supply for one person)........ .- 4.00 


Family Case of four one-half 
gallons (four months’ supply 
for one person) 12.00 


L. G. MOWER, 
Distributor 


422 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG., 
354 SO. SPRING STREET, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


philus which neutralizes toxic | 
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Our Beautiful World 


(Continued from Page 73) 


“Gee, sis, it is good to see you. And that the sight of it makes me sick,” he 


you look just as cool and sweet as 


ever in your nice clean house dress. 


But, say, the terrible way those dames 
in Seattle and Pedro and Frisco dress 
gives me a pain in the neck.” 

But Katy was crying in his neck 
just then, and all she could say was, 
“Tom, Tom!” 

“And the make-up they pile on! 
Why, I’ve had to eat so much rouge 


HOLLYWOOD 


==, \ 


pe 


M MER 
RATES, Now 


$2 per day singlel 
$2.50 per day double] 


Special weekly and monthly rates 
All rooms with bath and 
shower. Every modern 
Our dinin 


oom now 


VINE AT HOLLY wooD BLVD. 
WOOD, CALIFORNIA 


added shamelessly. 

At this Katy laughed in glee, and 
looking up from Tom’s shoulder and 
through the open door she saw the 
opaline tints of Mount Rainier shim- 
mering through a wash of yellow sun- 
shine. 

What a beautiful world it was, after 
all. 


Oscar Maggiora 


Ravioli and Spaghetti 
Italian and French Dinners 


Flor D'ltalia 


GARDEN CAFE 


Regular Dinner 50c 


Chicken or Steak Dinner 
Every Day—75c 


Reservations for Banquets 
Tel. MAdison 5763 


627 North Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


POEMS WANTED 
St. Louis, Mo. 
THE POET (Monthly) 


| training in the 


Ruth Mechel, Raper 
Welles Ritchie, John 
and talented students 
accepted. Send for craular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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| serving Al sfamous 7% 
| food—breakfast 25-45c. 
Luncheon 35c. Dinner 60c 
Look for the’Doorway of Hospitality” 
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We INVITE YOU to 
visit this unique shoppe located in the El 
Encanto Building. 


Featuring Kali-sten-iks and Edward’s 
Shoes. The shoes recommended by the lead- 
ing child specialists. 


Specializing in Orthopedic and Corrective 
fittings. Miss Crum, formerly with Bullock’s 
and the Innes Shoe Co., will give advice and 
supervise all corrections. 


Let us give you a free demonstration by 
=— a Pedo-graph picture of your child’s 


Westwood 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOT SHOP 


1103 GLENDON AVENUE, WESTWOOD 


No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


UN your car into 
Olympic's drive - in 
garage—forget all parking worries. Take a fast 


elevator to your floor. All rooms are outside, 
sunny,—sound-proof, with bath and shower—and 
radio reception. Metropolitan in service, resi- 
dential in tone. 


Today's Rates are Most Moderate 
Single, $2.00-$2.50 Double, $3 - $3.50 


w HOTEL 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY ST SAN FRANCISCO 


7OO ROOMS 
NEW LOW RATES 


OTHERS FROM #3. 1040. 


Attractive weekly monthly ond residential rates 


GARAGE SERVICE 
to and from our entronce 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


The Alexandrio Hotel is ah affiliated unit of 
The Eppley Hotel Company's 20 hotels in the 
Middle West, Louisville, Ky, Pittsburgh, Pa. and 
the Hamilton chain of Hotels in California. 


© 


California’s Most 


Picturesque Cafe 


The Chateau 


1201 Shatto Street 
-,LOS ANGELES 


_ The Haunt of Artists, 
_Epicures and Screen Stars 
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FAMOUS GUESTS 
from all over the world enjoy \ | 

| HH 
CORNER OF FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 

| LCL ANGELES 


